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Schools of Horticulture. 


URING the Christmas holidays last year what had 
been announced as a School of Horticulture was held 
at Fredonia, New York, under the Experiment Station Ex- 
tension Bill of this state, which was passed during the legis- 
lative session of 1894. The conspectus gave promise of an 
interesting meeting, and the reports which were afterward 
secured from students and instructors left no doubt that 
this novel venture had justified the hopes of its promoters. 
Some account of the distinctive features of this meeting will 
be found on page 21 of the current volume, from which it 
will be seen that the purpose of the gathering was more to 
confirm some of the principles of horticultural science than 
to give instruction in the working details of any of the 
branches of horticultural practice. Several institutes of 
the kind have been held since that time, and this purpose 
has prevailed in all of them—that is, the aim has been to 
present fundamental knowledge rather than directly applied 
knowledge. This does not mean that Professor Bailey, 
who conducts. these schools, underestimates the value of 
manual skill, or of the most approved practice as based on 
experience ; it means rather that in his opinion these 
methods of work can be learned elsewhere, and that in the 
few hours at command horticulturists will receive greater 
benefit by having their attention turned directly to the study 
of nature so as to ascertain the underlying reasons for the 
various operations in greenhouse and garden, nursery and 
vineyard. 

The latest one of these meetings was held early in No- 
vember at Jamestown, New York, and from the reports 
given in the papers we are glad to learn that the original 
plan has been strictly adhered to. Reports of the first 
institute laid stress on the’ remarkably stimulating effect 
upon the minds of the students, some of them well along 
in years, by what were called Observation Lessons. The 
simplest objects, like the twigs of a fruit-tree, became 
clothed with a new interest as soon as the class began to 
look at them closely and critically and were called upon 
to tell what they saw. The result showed that they had 
discovered a hundred facts and relations which they had 
never dreamed of before in objects with which they had 
been brought into familiar contact almost every day of 
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their lives. The same effects were manifest in the James- 
town Institute. In the session devoted to the study of 
insects, for example, Professor Slingerland had furnished 
each member with a squash-bug and a grasshopper, not only 
to illustrate much of his address, but to give an opportunity 
for each one to tell what he saw, and the observations made 
were always of remarkable interest. Professor Slinger- 
land’s address was practically a view of the insect’s rela- 
tions to nature from its own standpoint—that is, he ex- 
plained how it feels, sees, hears and generally how it lives, 
moves and has its being, and it is said that the class, a 
large one, was held for two hours in rapt attention. 
Soils, fungi, flowers, fruit and other subjects were studied 
in the same manner, and the fact that such genuine enthu- 
siasm is kindled seems to show that all that is needed to 
arouse a living interest in these matters is to bring 
students into direct contact with natural objects and let them 
make their own discoveries under proper direction. How 
sincere and widespread this interest was may be under- 
stood when it is known that the high school in a city of 
20,000 inhabitants was dismissed for the purpose of ena- 
bling the teachers to attend the observation lessons on flowers 
as directed by Professor Bailey. Ninety-eight persons, 


forty-three of them women, were in regular attendance. 


Besides these there were others who were drawn to partic- 
ular sessions by interest in the subjects discussed, and the 
attendance was so large at times that it was difficult to 
obtain sittings in the commodious hall. The students were 
promptly at their posts and alert to make inquiry. They 
had evidently carefully followed the instructions to read 
up and investigate the subject to be discussed before the 
sessions began. They made free use of note-book and 
pencil, and they passed creditable examinations on the 
different léctures. 

No one imagines, we may here repeat, that graduates 
from a horticultural school, with a course extending over 
three or four days, are accomplished horticulturists. It is 
true, however, that any one who is stimulated to begin the 
direct and active study of nature has set his face in the 
right direction, and that if he continues he must acquire 
more and more fundamental scientific truth, and this means 
he must become more and more an intelligent worker in 
the art which is founded on this truth. Professor Cald- 
well did not attempt to make expert chemists out of his 
class, but he explained to them how a farmer or gardener 
could go to work in a sensible way to ascertain what par- 
ticular fertilizers were needed in his special soil for a given 
crop. In the same way Professor Lodeman instructed his 
hearers how they might study the fungous enemies which 
attacked their various crops, so that they could give the 
reasons why this or that remedy should be used in par- 
ticular cases. Professor Roberts’ address on plows and 
plowing ; the illustrated geological history of the James- 
town region, presented by Professor Tarr; the outline of 
the processes of plant-nutrition, by Mr. Durand, and the 
discussion on the theories of plant-evolution, by Professor 
Bailey, were all illustrations of the same purpose—to give 
knowledge and inspire a thirst for a knowledge of the un- 
varying natural laws which must be heeded if the highest 
success in cultivating the soil for any purpose is reached, 
Above all, the taste of knowledge received will create a 
hunger for more, and if it does not have immediate value 
in helping farmers and gardeners to adjust their practice to 
the teachings of science, it certainly will save them from 
many costly mistakes by showing them the futility of at- 
tempts in certain directions which might seem inviting to 
those who have less knowledge. 

It is pleasant to record the fact that instruction of such a 
direct and dignified character is provided for all who are 
interested in horticulture in western New York, and the fact 
that there are so many communities in that section of the 
state where these institutes can be held with the assurance 
that the people will take an enlightened public interest in 
the study of nature and in its application to the affairs of 
rural life. The law establishing these schools was a good 
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one. They are conducted on the most approved lines of 
university extension. No doubt, both students and in- 
structors are delighted with the success of the experiment, 
and it can be safely asserted that the money which is 
necessary to carry on these schools is wisely expended. 


The California Fan Palm. 


e ‘HE universal planting of this tree in all the towns and 

villages and along the roadsides of south-western 
California will, in a few years, convert that part of the 
country into a great Palm grove. One of the rarest of our 
trees, and found only in a few remote cafions on the desert 
slopes of the coast ranges in the extreme southern part of 
the state, the California Palm, has shown itself wonderfully 
adaptable to cultivation, and specimens nearly as large as 
any of the wild trees are now found in several California 
gardens (see GarDEN AND Forest, vol. vi, page 535) as 
well as in those of the French and Italian Riviera, where 
this tree has been grown with great success. 

Those of our readers who know the California Palm only 
as a cultivated plant will be interested, perhaps, in the illus- 
tration on page 475 of this issue, which is the reproduction 
of a photograph of a part of the large grove in the Palm 
Cafion of the San Jacinto Mountains, as it shows the habit 
and manner of growth of this noble tree and its surround- 
ings in its mountain fastnesses. 


A Coppice of Pine. 


N connection with the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Forestry Association on November 8th and 9th, a most 
interesting trip was made into the so-called Plains. 

As the map in the Report on Forestry of the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey for 1894 shows, the whole region 
south of Lakewood in a belt of twenty-five to forty miles’ 
width from the seashore is mostly forest of coniferous 
growth, the larger part Pines, which occupy the sandy 
plain. Within this extensive forest region, which in earlier 
times furnished considerable timber, then charcoal, and 
now mainly smoke during the fire season, there are found 
two areas comprising about 15,0co acres, which are sepa- 
rately known as the East Plains and the West Plains, 
although lying south and north of each other, separated by 
the east branch of the Wading River, and easily reached in 
a drive of a few hours from Shamong, now called Chats- 
worth, a station on the New Jersey Central Railroad. 

The sandy Pine-barrens are covered with a growth of 
Pitch Pine, Pinus rigida, associated in the better situations 
with Two-leaved or Short-leaf Pine, P. echinata, the Jersey 
Scrub Pine, P. Virginiana, with Black Jack and occasion- 
ally Post Oak and other species of the Black Oak. tribe. 
Here and there a Red Cedar occurs, and where a depres- 
sion with impermeable subsoil gathers moisture enough, 
White Cedar swamps, with Magnolia glauca and Red Maple 
undergrowth and a few towering Pines, add interest to the 
landscape, and value, too, for the White Cedar is now un- 
doubtedly the most valuable timber of the south Jersey 
forest, and the fruit of the Cranberry-bog, associated with 
it, the most valuable crop. Here gradually, there abruptly, 
we notice a change in the character of the tree-growth as we 
approach the region of the Plains. 

This region is a sandy Pine-barren, just like the sur- 
rounding country—that is to say, it is an undulating plain 
of almost pure white sand with a poor growth of Pine; the 
visible difference between the plains and the surrounding 
country being mainly the more stunted appearance of the 
trees. But the great interest lies in the fact that here the 
student of forest-conditions and tree-growth can have the 
rare sight of a coppice of Pine, almost the entire growth 
being sprouts from the stumps of Pinus rigida—She Pines, 
as the native calls this growth: Mr. John Gifford, who has 
explored this region for the Geological Survey of New 
Jersey, informs me that ‘‘the age of most second-growth 
shoots is about twelve years.” This, of course, does not 
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limit the age of sprouts, unless it be shown that after 
twelve years they succumb naturally and without the use 
of fire. 

As is well known, conifers, as a rule, and especially 
Pines, do not sprout from the stump, or if they do the 
sprouts are usually not of long duration. But here we find 
this Pine not only a vigorous sprouter, and persistent, but 
that under conditions which would discourage any other 
tree from waging the uneven battle for existence. 

Not only is the condition of the soil unfavorable, a very 
fine, although compact, sea sand, such as will support only 
a poor growth at best; not only is the subsoil more or less 
impenetrable, or else constituted of such coarse gravel as 
to predicate a droughty condition (by absence of capillary 
action), but fires are ravaging, if not yearly, at least at 
brief periods, this portion of the Pine country without 
mercy, and sooner or later the trees which have succeeded 
in establishing themselves and have escaped, perhaps, the 
fires of several seasons, are finally leveled again. Yet the 
roots do not give up the struggle, but send forth a large 
number of sprouts, which at present, two years after the 
last fire, cover the desolateness with a green bush-like 
growth, assisted by Scrub Oaks, Black Oaks and Laurel, 
Kalmia latifolia. Here and there a patch of trees has 
escaped the fire, stunted in form, but quite vigorous and 
bedecked with closed cones, although most of them with 
imperfect seed. Such trees, eight to twelve feet in height 
and four to five inches in diameter, may be twenty to 
thirty years old, or else more than one hundred, according 
to the ills to which they have been exposed. One old root 
which was pulled up, with a diameter of not more than five 
inches at the collar, showed two sprouts, both dead, each 
about two inches in diameter. These had evidently suc- 
ceeded in weathering all ills for many years, the oldest 
eaten out by the fire, the younger counting eighty-three 
rings, pointing to an age of possibly 150 years for the root 
itself. 

The gradual process of decadence was seen in some of 
the older trees, the branches of which had been killed by 
the last fire, but from the trunk a dense crop of young twigs 
was produced by dormant buds, for which this species is 
noted ; at the same time sprouts from the foot of the tree 
are thrown out. The next fire will probably kill the new 
growth and the life of the trunk, which, finally weakened 
at the base, topples over, while the root continues to 
sprout, again and again replacing the killed progeny, until 
it, too, is exhausted or a lucky accident allows one or 
more to develop into trees. 

Much speculation has been indulged in as to the causes 
of the stunted growth. Tradition holds that there never 
existed a better growth. There was no time during the 
hurried trip to determine how far an impenetrable subsoil, 
which evidently exists here and there, gives rise to such 
growth, or else a gravelly substratum near the surface, 
which, while permitting the moisture to percolate, does 
not retain or pump it up by capillary action, and thereby 
produces a droughty condition of the upper strata. Nor 
could an estimate be formed, how far the repeated fires, 
added to unfavorable physical soil conditions, were charge- 
able. In one place a road appeared to have been able to 
prevent the spread of fire across, and as a consequence the 
‘**plains” condition was abruptly changed to the common 
“barrens” condition, with trees thirty to forty feet in height 
tolerably thrifty. This would indicate that after all, if the 
fires were kept out, normal, though poor, tree-growth could 
maintain itself. 

That the tree-growth in the sandy Pine-barrens does not 
need to be so uncommonly unthrifty, provided acceptable 
conditions are maintained and fire kept out, was shown by 
the remnants of an abandoned nursery, where White Pines, 
Fir, Norway Spruce and European Larch had been allowed 
to grow up in the rows for thirty years and presented a 
grove of trees of quite acceptable sizes, heights of over 
forty feet and diameters up to eight and ten inches. 

The subject of forest fires naturally formed the principal 
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-topic of discussion at the meetings of the Association, and 
it was agreed that the question of profitable use of these 
vast areas, either for tree-growth or for. berries and sweet 
potatoes, could be deferred until the means for the reduction 
of fires were provided, which will be the main aim of the 


association. 
Division of Forestry, Washington, D. C. B. E. Fernow. 


Notes on some Arborescent Willows of North 
¢ America.—IV. 


Satix corpaTaA Macxenziana. Hooker. 7. Bor.-Amer., ii., 
149. Bebb, Brewer & Watson Bot. Calif, ii., 86. S. Macken- 
ziana, Barratt, ‘‘No. 50 Herb. H. B. & T.” (Hooker, Barratt 
and Torrey distribution of the 77. Bor.-Amer. types). Anders- 
son, Monog. Sal.,* p. 160, where S. Mackenziana is treated 
as a subspecies of cordata (1) and DC., Prod., xvi., part ii., 
252, where it is treated as a hybrid between cordata and 
rostrata. 

Great Slave Lake and Mackenzie's River. 
30n. 

Leaves lanceolate or oblanceolate-acuminate, two to 
three inches long, smooth, dark green above, paler, but 
10t glaucous beneath, margin at first finely and obscurely 
serrulate at length nearly entire ; petioles slender ; stipules 
small but rarely absent; staminate aments sessile, the 
1aked brownish tips of the scales showing dots of color 
imbedded in the cylinder of white wool which wholly con- 
ceals the rachis; fertile aments in comparison usually 
destitute of any such vesture, very shortly, but distinctly 
oeduncled with three to four small bracts at base ; capsules 
zlabrous, long pediceled, the pedicel six to eight times the 
length of the gland, scales thin, tawny, sparsely villous and 
in age inconspicuous ; style distinct, stigmas emarginate. 

Plains of Idaho (Dr. Palmer) and southward in the moun- 
ains to Lake County, California (Dr. C. L. Andersson). 

A small tree, the young twigs of which are the color of 
pipe-clay and highly polished. Older branches said to be 
yellow, and the whole tree in habit to resemble Salix amyg- 
laloides. Thetwo seem to be frequently confused, either 
from this resémblance afield or from the very open fruiting 
iments of Mackenziana, with their inconspicuous scales at 
the base of the slender pedicels being so disguised as to 
real character. In extreme forins, such as are described 
above, Mackenziana is a rare Willow, but shading off from 
these the forms which connect the extreme with ordinary 
cordata are very common. All taken together, the type of 
the variety and allied forms may be regarded as represent- 
ing the Rocky Mountain phase of S. cordata as distinguished 
from forms of the east and west ; corresponding, as it were, 
with S. lasiandra caudata as distinguished from S. lucida 
east and S. lasiandra west, or S. flavescens typica as distin- 
ruished from S. discolor east and S. capreoides west, only that 
the difference is less pronounced, being wholly within the 
limits of a single species. 

SALIX CORDATA, Var. LUTEA.—Leaves lanceolate or ovate- 
lanceolate, acute or acuminate, one to one and a half 
inches long, obscurely dentate or entire, silky when just 
expanding, soon smooth, pale green and shining above, 
glaucous beneath; stipules small, lunate ; aments appear- 
ing before the leaves, closely sessile, short, densely flow- 
ered; capsules shortly pediceled; pedicel four to five 
times the length of the gland, barely twice the length of 
the crisp-villous scale. 

Sautix LuTea, Nutt., Sy/va, i., 63, t. 19. S. cordata an- 
rustata vitillina, Andersson, DC., Prod., xvi., part ii., 252. 

Moose Jaw, Assiniboia, Macoun, 1880; Old Wives’ 
Creek, Assiniboia, May, Macoun, 1895; on White Mud 
River, Assiniboia, near United States boundary, Macoun ; 
Saskatchawan, Bourgeau (fide Andersson) ; Colorado Hall 
and Harbour, N. 524, as to the pistillate specimen only ! 

“A small arborescent Willow which at first glance ap- 


*The aowe given, namely 91, plate 8, sly misrepresents both the plant and 
the author’s description. It could scarcely have been drawn from Dr. Richard- 
on’s specimens. 


Dr. Richard- 
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pears nearly allied to the common yellow-twigged Salix 
Vitillina ; but it never grows so large. Remarkable for its 
smooth bright yellow branches (Nuttall).” The concurrent 
testimony of those who have-seen this Willow growing is 
that its bright yellow branches give it a distinctive appear- 
ance, but, apparently, very little reliance can be placed on 
any peculiarity of this kind which S. cordata may present 
in the Rocky Mountain region. Dr. V. Havard, Surgeon, 
U. S. A., sends from the Little Rocky Mountains, Montana, 
autumnal leaves only of what seems genuine S. cordata, 
with the note, “bark of the larger stems glistening white.” 
It may still be possible that as we know the leaves of S. 
lutea only as accompanying fruiting aments that these 
leaves of Dr. Havard’s—two and a half to three inches 
long, one-half to one inch wide, rounded or cordate at 
base, distinctly serrate, and with large orbicular stipules— 
may represent, after all, the fully developed foliage of 


S. 1 , 
Marne Ill. M. S. Bebb. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


HRYSANTHEMUMSare the flowers of November. They 
reign supreme in every garden, they occupy the atten- 
tion of almost every cultivator, and they are a source of pleas- 
ure and interest to thousands who flock to exhibitions to see 
them, in spite of unpropitious weather. The two principal 
exhibitions of Chrysanthemums held in the Metropolis 
annually have just taken place, one at the Crystal Palace, 
on the 2d, the other at the Aquarium, Westminster, on the 
sth, 6th and 7th instant. Both exhibitions were excep- 
tional in the high quality of the flowers and plants shown, 
and especially so in the extraordinary number and variety 
of Japanese flowers represented. Every year places this 
section of Chrysanthemums further and further ahead of all 
others in popularity. Not only do exhibitors rely most 
upon them for success in prize-winning, but visitors spend 
far more time in examining and admiring them than over 
any other section. One might almost assert that the ma- 
jority of those who admire Chrysanthemums would not 
grieve much if all except the Japanese varieties disap- 
peared from cultivation. 

For enormity of bloom some of the exhibits of Japanese 
sorts surpass this year all previous records. Mr. W. H. 
Lees, gardener to Mr. F. A. Bevan, Trent Park, Barnet, won 
the first prize at the Crystal Palace for thirty-six flowers ; 
at the Aquarium he won the Challenge Trophy for forty- 
eight, and the Holmes Memorial prize for forty-eight flow- 
ers, a record in prize-winning at national exhibitions in 
this country. There were nine dozen Japanese flowers 
included in these three grand exhibits, and every flower 
was exceptional in size and finish. The best varieties 
were: white—Madame Carnot, Mrs. W. H. Lees, Madame 
Moulin, Mutual Friend, Mademoiselle T. Rey, Mademoiselle 
Marie Hoste ; yellow—Phoebus, H. H. Sunderbruch, Mon- 
sieur Pankoucke, Sunflower; bronze-yellow—Monsieur 
C. Moulin ; crimson—G. W. Childs, Madame G. Biron, Miss 
Dorothy Shea. 

The incurved section was represented scarcely as well 
as in previous years, and the same is true of the other sec- 
tions, among which I failed to find any flower specially 
noteworthy. I was informed by Mr. Cannell, who had 
taken the trouble to count the varieties represented at the 
Aquarium, that there were one hundred and seventy-five 
distinct named varieties of the Japanese, forty six incurved, 
fifty Anemone-flowered, the most peculiar of all the sec- 
tions, and about a score each of the reflexed, Pompons and 
single-flowered sections. This gives a grand total of three 
hundred and thirty named varieties exhibited at one place. 

The plants were, as usual, unattractive, almost ugly, in 
their painfully trained balloon-like shapes or rigid tripods, 
each bearing three flowers. The beauty of a bush Chrys- 
anthemum is never, or rarely, to be seen at an exhibition. 
There are plenty of them at Kew, which are pictures, be- 
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cause the branches are natural in pose and clothed with 
leaves, while the flowers are numerous on each plant and 
complete the picture. I know no plant, either indoor or 
out, which will grow into such a nice bush and look so 
beautiful when in full flower as a rationally grown Chrys- 
anthemum. 

A pretty arrangement of Chrysanthemums mingled with 
Crotons, Cocos Weddelliana, Bamboos, Ferns, etc., cover- 
ing about eighteen square yards, won a prize given by the 
President to encourage the ornamental grouping of Chrys- 
anthemums with other plants. Another interesting exhibit 
was a collection of big cut flowers, each on stalks two feet 
long, but it was not a success. There was abundance of 
high-class material at the Aquarium to make a beautiful 
exhibition, but in such a huge lumber-shed it is impossible 
to arrange flowers with happy effect. We are in the unfor- 
tunate position of possessing no suitable central exhibition 
hall for flowers in London, notwithstanding the fact that 
nowhere else in the world is there so much interest taken 
in horticulture or so much material available to make 
worthy exhibitions. 

Orcuips anp CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—I saw in a shop in Re- 

ent Street the other day a combination of Orchids with 

hrysanthemums. A cross about three feet long and six 
inches across the sections was formed of closely set flow- 
ers Of a rose-purple Chrysanthemum. Upon this was a 
spray composed of about twenty large racemes of flowers 
of Dendrobium Phalenopsis arranged with exquisite taste. 
The whole was a picture of bright purple, rich in variety 
of shades, novel in arrangement, and to persons who do 
not altogether object to formal flower-pieces it was most 
effective. It was designed for an occasion of mourning. 
On inquiry I was informed that its price was ten guineas. 

Pecarconiums.—Mr. Cannell is still the leader of the 
Pelargonium cult. His group of flowers of Zonal varieties, 
which filled a large stage at the Aquarium, was one of the 
most meritorious exhibits seen in London this year. I 
have before recorded in GarpEN anD Forest Mr. Cannell’s 
methods of cultivation for the production of grand flowers 
of these plants in winter. Certainly he improves upon his 
practice every year. So far as I know he is the only 
nurseryman in the south of England who makes a specialty 
of the Zonal Pelargonium, and he proves, beyond all ques- 
tion, that when well managed we have no greenhouse plants 
to equal them for brilliant and continuous display of 
bloom in winter. 

Porators.—Mr. A. Sutton, of the firm of Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons, Reading, recently lectured before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on the Potato. He sketched its history 
and development from its first introduction to the present 
time, and while he found little to add to what is already 
well known of the potato generally, his account of some 
experiments recently made by his firm, with a view to 
obtaining a new and disease-proof race, was of special 
interest. It appears to be of little avail to cross Solanum 
tuberosum with any other allied species, or even with 
botanical varieties of S. tuberosum itself. After numerous 
experiments of this kind, extending over some years, 
Messrs. Sutton have obtained no result of any promise. 
Disease attacked the hybrids at least as readily as the ordi- 
nary potato, and S. Maglia itself, which was specially 
selected as being the most suitable species to cross with 
S. tuberosum for the production of a disease-proof race, was 
almost entirely destroyed by disease last year in Messrs. 
Suttons’ trial-ground. Our only hope of improvement, 
therefore, is in crossing and careful selection from the best— 
that is, disease-resisting sorts. 

Brconia Disgase.—Cultivators of Begonias, Gloxinias and 
other indoor herbaceous plants have recently become ac- 
quainted with a pest which attacks the leaves and flowers, 
causing them to curl and ultimately fall off, or so discolor- 
ing them as to render them very unsightly. The disease 
is generally supposed to be the work of a rust-fungus, but 
it is undoubtedly caused by a mite which has been deter- 
mined by Mr. A. D. Michael, F. L. S., a specialist in Aca- 
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rina (mites), to be a species of Tarsonymus, a genus of ex- 
tremely minute, almost transparent mites, known to be 
great destroyers of vegetable life, attacking healthy plants 
and soon reducing them to a very bad condition. T. 
Bancroftii is the “red rust” which attacks the Sugar Cane, 
sometimes practically destroying whole crops of the canes 
in the West Indies and Queensland. An account of this 
species, prepared by Mr. Michael, was published in the 
Kew Bulletin, 1890, p. 85. T, Buxi practically destroyed 
all the foliage of the Box-trees in some of the Italian gar- 
dens a few years since. The best cure for this disease, 
so far as our experience goes, is frequent fumigation with 
tobacco, say once a week, or if the plants cannot conve- 
niently be treated in this way, they should be dipped fre- 
quently in a solution of tobacco and soft soap. The mite 
is not easily got rid of when once it gets possession of a 
plant, as itsometimes bores under the cuticle of the leaf. 
It breeds rapidly and will do much mischief in a short time 
if not eradicated. Mr. Michael recommends solutions of 
soap and sulphur, benzole or carbolic acid, preferring the 
last named for plants that will bear a solution of three 
ounces of fluid carbolic.acid to a gallon of water. Badly 
infected plants should be burnt. I have seen whole batches 
of Gloxinias, Gesnerias, Achimenes,- Pentas, Justicias, 
Hebeclinums and such like plants ruined by this pest in 
gardens where the nature of the disease was a mystery and 
all chance of cure appeared to be hopeless. I find it wise 
to fumigate with tobacco now and then as a preventive in 
all cases of plants which easily fall a prey to the attacks of 


this mite. 
London. W. Watson. 


Plant Notes. 


Facus syLvatica.— With the exception, perhaps, of the 
native White Oak, the last tree in the northern states to 
assume brilliant autumn colors is the European Beech. 
The leaves of this tree in the middle of November, and in 
some years a few days earlier, are bright yellow, then 
gradually grow darker and glisten like old gold and fade 
to a dull russet-brown, in which condition they fall-almost 
at once from some trees, and on others remain until late 
into the winter. These changes do not begin until several 
days after the branches of the American Beech are entirely 
leafless. This late and beautiful change in the color of the 
leaves of the European Beech is a sufficiently valuable 
character to make the planting of this tree desirable here. 
Perfectly hardy as far north as the valley of the St. Law- 
rence River, it appears to flourish here as if it were in its 
own land, growing to a great size and living to a good old 
age. In some respects, however, the Old World species is 
a less beautiful tree than its American prototype. The 
bark of the trunk and branches is darker and the spray of 
the leaves is less delicate, so that in winter, although very 
handsome, it is a less cheerful and attractive object. The 
green of the leaves, too, is darker and less cheerful than 
that of our American tree, but they are richer and more 
lustrous, and in summer the European Beech is a more 
massive and imposing object. These peculiarities, how- 
ever, do not make it appear out of place in an American 
sylvan scene, and there are few exotic trees that can be 
used in our landscape with less danger of introducing an 
inharmonious note. 

Rosa_sprnosissima.—It is worth noting that the foliage of 
the so-calle ch or Burnet Rose, Rosa spinosissima, 
turns to bright shades of scarlet and orange late in the 
autumn in this country and that it does not suffer from 
hard freezing. The Scotch Rose is a very hardy plant with 
neat foliage and handsome and abundant fragrant flowers, 
with numerous beautiful varieties. It would be an excel- 
lent plant to use in masses with our native species in parks 
and large pleasure-grounds, as it composes well with them, 
looking as if it were to the manner born, but, unfortunately, 
the foliage here is so injured by insects early in the season 
that the plants, unless they are treated with insecticides, 
look for several weeks as if they had been scorched by fire. 
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-Insects attack all the foreign Roses, with the exception, 


perhaps, of the Japanese R. rugosa, and it is not practica- 
ble to use them, therefore, except in small numbers or in 
gardens where they can be carefully watched and syringed 
as soon as the insects appear. 

Berseris SieBoitpu.—This Japanese species (see GaRDEN 
AND Forest, vol. iii., page 249, fig. 38) is a good shrub to 
plant when it is desirable to produce color-effects late in 


Fig. 65.—Palm Cafion in San Jacinto Mountains.—Sce page 472. 


the autumn. The leaves turn brilliant scarlet much later 
than those of the Japanese Berberis Thunbergii and are not 
affected by frost. This is one of the hardiest and most 
beautiful of all Barbetries of the vulgaris type, and it de- 
serves to be much better known in this country and in 
Europe than it is now. 

SMILAX ROTUNDIFOLIA.—Another plant that deserves atten- 
tior for the brilliant colors of its leaves late in the season 
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is the Green or Bull Brier, Smilax rotundifolia, a native 
climbing shrub with long, tough, well-armed stems and 
large lustrous leathery leaves which turn bright orange 
and scarlet in the autumn. Few animals can penetrate or 
break through a thicket in which the Green Brier is grow- 
ing luxuriantly, and if any one wants to plant an impene- 
trable barrier this is the plant to use where the soil is deep 
and moist. , 


DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM GIGANTEUM.—The 
Dendrobiums are, perhaps, more diverse 
in form and appearance than any other 
class of Orchids. There is a very wide 
range of beautiful forms between the 
Densiflorum type and the group to which 
the above variety belongs. This variety 
is one of the finest autumn - flowering 
kinds, with very large axillary flowers 
produced singly from the upper parts of 
the pseudo-bulbs. They often measure 
six inches or more in diameter ; the color 
is a pure white, with the exception of the 
throat, which is orange-yellow. The cla- 
vate pseudo-bulbs often grow to a length 
of a foot or more and bear at the apex 
several leathery, dark green leaves. This 
is a tropical plant and requires considera- 
ble heat and moisture. It will do well in 
a basket in equal parts of peat, sphagnum 
and charcoal, and should be potted rather 
high. While growing, abundant watering 
is necessary. Like most Dendrobiums, this 
plant requires a good rest to mature the 
bulbs when the growing season is over. 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA PLUMOSA. — The 
Sword Ferns are among the most popular 
plants for home decoration, attractive, 
healthy and easily grown. They will do 
well under almost any condition, provided 
they are kept moderately warm and ina 
partial shade. The beautiful fronds of the 
old Nephrolepis exaltata are here divided 
into numerous feathery segments, which 
form large masses of greenery at the 
apex of the leaf The lower pinnz are 
more or less furcate, while the upper 
ones are cut out into numerous fringes. 
Because of these heavy tops the foliage 
is more spreading than is that of the typi- 
cal form, and the habit is more bushy. 
The peculiar thread-like runners, or sto- 
lons, which form numerous young plants, 
hang down over the baskets in which the 
plants are generally grown, and add con- 
siderably to their ornamental value. A soil 
composed of fibrous peat and loam is the 
best, and the plants show off to the best 
advantage when grown in wire baskets 
suspended from the roof or ceiling. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on some Species of Cucumis. 


AMONG many species of Cucurbitaceous 
climbers grown this past summer at the 
Botanic Garden, University of Pennsylvania, 
I would mention a few species of the genus 
Cucumis as worthy of attention: 

Cucumis dipsaceus, referred to on page 457, GARDEN AND 
ForREST, is an annual stemmed vine, growing, as your corre- 
spondent states, about six or seven feet high. The leaves are 
two and a half to four inches in diameter, rounded or oblong- 
reniform ; stems, petioles and veins rough, with spiny hairs, 
The plant derives its specific name from the resemblance of 
the fruit to that of the genus Dipascus of an entirely different 
order. The pulp has an intensely bitter taste and probably 
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abounds in Colocynth, which property is common in a more 
or less degree to all the plants of this order. It is a native of 
Arabia, Upper Guinea and Nile-Land, and is described by 
Hooker in his Flora of Tropical Africa. 

Cucumis odoratissimus, now generally regarded as a variety 
of C. Melo, is another interesting climber of this extensive 
genus, growing about seven or eight feet high. It is some- 
what rougher in appearance than the preceding species. The 
fruit, which is frequently sold as a curiosity, is round, about 
one anda half to two and a half inches in diameter, chocolate 
colored and striped longitudinally with yellow and green 
bands. As its name implies, the fruit has a delightful odor, 
resembling that of a ripe pear. 

Cucumis anguria, which climbs to a height of about ten feet, 
has smooth stems and leaves, the latter roundish-reniform, 
two and a half to four inches in diameter, and deeply three to 
seven lobed, the lobes serrate. The fruit varies from white 
globose to a prickly elongated shape, and is eaten cooked or 
pickled in the young and green stage by natives of warm 
climates. As to its native country, authorities vary; some 
claiming that it is of American origin, and it grows wild in 
Jamaica. Others claim that it is only a modified or cultivated 
torm of some African species, either C. Prophetarum or C. 
Figarei. 

ucumis acutangula, now included under Luffa, is an exten- 
sive climber, stems and leaves smooth, the latter acutely five- 
lobed and deeply cordate at the base. The fruit is elongated 
and sharp-pointed, smooth, somewhat ten-ribbed. The origin 
of this species is not quite certain. It has been sent from 
various places in the West Indies and Central and South 
America, but indications point to its having been introduced 
into those places at some remote period. A bitter variety 
grows wild in British India, and it is said to be indigenous to 
the Sunda Islands. It has long been cultivated by the natives 
of Senegal. 

Cucumis flexuosus, one of the Snake Gourds, said to be a 
variety of C. Melo. It has long green fruits, yellowish when 
ripe, which are thickened toward the apex. They are from 
one to two and a half feet long, variously curved or coiled 
(snake-like). They have the odor and taste of a cantaloupe. 
We let this species trail over the ground the past summer, 
although it might climb like the others if given support. 

Botanic Garden, University of Pennsylvania. Alexander MacElwee. 


Carnation Notes. 


ARNATIONS and other flowers are to some extent 

neglected while Chrysanthemums are in season, and 
likely to be crowded aside to make room for the larger and 
more showy plants. But Chrysanthemums, which are all the 
rage for a month or six weeks, then disappear until another 
autumn, while the flowering season of Carnations is almost 
continuous, since carefully cultivated plants will bloom satis- 
factorily during eleven months of the year in benches or solid 
beds. The yearly improvement in Carnations is remarkable, 
and the high prices brought by good ones even during the 
height of the Chrysanthemum season are proof of their firm 
hold on public favor. Many persons prefer carnations to 
roses for table and house decoration, not because they are 
less costly, but because of their superior keeping qualities and 
their fragrance, which is more marked than it usually is in 
roses grown under glass. 

The flowers of single-stem Chrysanthemums have now 
mostly been cut, and Carnations which have been carried over 
in pots in cold frames can be planted in their stead as soon as 
fresh compost can be got into the benches. Many growers 
carry over quite a number of plants in this way, and my per- 
sonal experience is that it is a good method. 

Plants should all be staked by this time; we prefer to do 
this work as soon as possible after they are housed. Of the 
many methods of slaking Carnations now in use there is not 
one which gives general satisfaction. It is pleasant to note 
that the use of thick, clumsy-looking wooden stakes is on the 
decrease, and that wire supports of various kinds are takin 
their place. Different varieties of Carnations vary so uch 
in vigor and habit that what suits one is of little use for 
another. The Worcester wire supports, manufactured at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, are now largely used in Massachu- 
setts ; for such varieties as Daybreak they are of no use what- 
ever, and they are too weak to support a vigorous plant 
properly after the early spring months. We use galvanized 
wire rods, which are tied to an iron wire drawn along each 
row, and the beds have a neat eomees. The plants thus 
supported can always be readily loosened and cleaned, and if 
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they are properly tied the flowers can be quickly gathered, 
There are, no doubt, other methods superior to this in some 
respects, and we are alert to adopt any better system as soon 
as its greater advantages are proved. 

The surface should be somewhat dry before water is given, 
and during dull dark weather this detail must have careful 
attention. At present our benches require two soakings a 
week—that is, more is necessary than a moistening of the sur- 
face soil. The amount of water required depends very much 
on the nature of the soil, sandy composts drying out most 
quickly. About the end of November we shall begin to give 
our plants weak liquid stimulants, or scatter a little chemical 
fertilizer between the rows and scratch the surface over before 
watering. Syringing on mornings of bright days is beneficial, 
and air should be freely admitted at every favorable oppor- 
tunity. A little ventilation should be left on all night unless 
the outside air is very frosty. Our ventilators have not been 
closed any night up to this time, Green fly must be held in 
check by fumigation. Rust has shown itself to some extent 
on Bride of Erlescourt, one of last spring’s introductions. The 
plants have been isolated and affected leaves picked off 2s 
they show. Weare trying Bordeaux mixture, lime, fir-tree 0:1 
and other remedies. As a general rule, rust is less virulent 
now in this section than it was a year ago. Growers have dis- 
carded diseased stock and are taking greater precautions to 
ward off the disease. 

Among the new varieties of 1895, Alaska is one of the best 
white sorts and a. to be a leading market variety. It 
is giving general satisfaction wherever it is grown. It is very 
floriferous, has a stiff wiry stem and finely tormed flower of 
good size, with strong calyx. Lizzie McGowan has hitherto 
been the leading white variety here, and is looking well this 
season. The late Mr, Chitty’s new variety is, however, likely 
to supersede it to a large extent. Crystal, a new white variety 
certificated by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, makes 
wonderfully strong growth and throws very large flowers, lat- 
eral buds giving blooms as large as terminals. This variety 
was raised by Mr. Sewall Fisher, of Framingham, Massachu- 
setts. With several growers it is not proving a free bloomer, 
but nothing could have been finer than a bench of it in one of 
the Carnation-houses of Mr. William Nicholson, a neighbor of 
Mr. Fisher. At the same establishment were batches of two 
other promising whité seedlings. Mrs, Fisher is still grown to 
some extent, but there is really no use for it with such a variety 
as Alaska on the market, though as an outdoor summer 
bloomer it is likely to continue popular. Meteor, the new 
crimson variety, oneof Mr. Dorner’s introductions, is some- 
what like Portia in habit. The flowers are large, a brilliant 
crimson-scarlet, and are produced on stiff stems. It has not, 
thus far, produced many flowers, and they have mostly come 
semi-double. I question whether it will supersede F. Man- 
gold. Rose Queen and Bridesmaid, introduced respectively 
by Messrs. Simmons and Dorner, have given but few flowers 
as yet here. As seen elsewhere they are not likely to approach 
William Scott in popularity. The last-named variety seems to 
outdistance all others of its color in good qualities, and is 
better this year than ever before. Nicholson is doing well 
with some growers, and its large, handsome flowers are in 
demand for wearing in buttonholes. Ada Byron seems to 
have been dropped altogether. Winter Cheer is at present 
giving us finer flowers than any other scarlet variety. As a 
pot-plant it can be highly commended. It does not, however, 
flower so freely and persistently as Hectorand Portia. There 
is really not a satisfactory scarlet in cultivation—one that will 
compare with Alaska as a white or William Scott as a pink. 
Helen Keller, in stiff compost, at the warm end of the house, 
is giving better results than a year ago, and fewer flowers are 
fading when half-opened. Minnie Cook, a pretty fancy variety 
sent out by Mr. Chitty, is looking well where we have seen it, 
and is superior to Helen Keller in many respects. Daybreak 
and Thomas Cartledge—the one a delicate pink and the other 
a lovely carmine—should be in every. collection. Both are 
fine growers and produce well-formed flowers on excellent 
stems. Among yellow grounds nothing new of value was 
yielded during the past season, and no generally free-flowering 
and satisfactory kind has yet been introduced of this color. 

Taunton, Mass. W. N. Craig. 


Seasonable Notes on Roses. 


HE latter part of the season of 1895 was too hot and dry for 

a good fall crop of roses, and few flowers were to be seen 
out-of-doors after the regular June crop was ended. This con- 
dition was naturally more noticeable in those gardens in which 
no facilities were provided for artificial watering, for, while 
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such watering will not produce the same results as a good 
rainfall, yet it will afford much help to the plants. 

The value of good cultivation also becomes apparent in such 
a trying season, and mulching also proves its value in retard- 
ing evaporation. At this late date nearly all the work of the 
season is completed in the outdoor Rose garden, with the 
exception of protecting tender varieties against the sudden 
changes of our winters, and this operation is best postponed 
until winter begins in earnest. Plants covered too early are as 
liable to suffer as those not covered at all. The best winter 
covering for Roses has been the subject of discussion for 
many years, and practices widely dissimilar have been advo- 
cated, but it is agreed that a good mulching with long manure 
to protect the roots from frequent freezing and thawing, anda 
light covering of straw to protect the wood from sunshine and 
dry cold winds are most convenient and satisfactory. In the 
case of grafted plants, which are more often winter-killed than 
those on their own roots, the soil should be heaped up about 
the main stems, especially where the point ot union between 
the stock and cion was not originally well buried. 

With Roses under glass the critical season is just beginning, 
and careful management is required to keep both roots and 
tops flourishing. Mildew is likely to be troublesome now, unless 
great care is given to the ventilation; a cold draught is almost 
inevitably followed by such an attack. Sulphur painted on 
the heating pipes is a standard remedy, but it has the objec- 
tion of bleaching the flowers to some extent. I have used a 
solution of sulphate of lime quite successfully, though its odor 
is unpleasant and might be decidedly objectionable in some 
private gardens. Grape dust is another preparation in favor 
with some large growers, and when applied carefully with a 
powder bellows is not very unsightly.. Syringing, like water- 
ing, should now be done early in the day—that is, with a rising 
temperature in the house rather than with a falling one. 

Well-established Roses will now be ready for a top-dressing 
of manure, but a light dressing often repeated usually gives 
greater satisfaction than a heavy one at longerintervals. The 
character of the soil has much to do with the amount and fre- 
quency of these applications, and though I have seen a mag- 
nificent crop of Jacqueminot Roses under glass, where fully 
four inches of strong manure had been used as a top-dress- 
ing, yet I should not like to recommend as much as this for 
general use. The plants referred to were exceptionally strong, 
and had been growing in the same beds for several years. 

If early hybrid perpetuals are to be forced, the first crop 
should now be well under way. Anna de Diesbach and Mrs. 
John Laing aré two of the best varieties for this purpose, and 
pot-grown or box-grown plants are easier to handle for the 
first crop than those planted out on benches. In fact, the box- 
grown plants are more convenient for forcing through the 
whole season on a small place, for a few plants may thus be 
brought in as required, and can be readily removed after the 
flowers are cut. Strong heat should not be used at first, but 
the temperature should gradually be raised until fifty-five de- 
grees is reached by the time the shoots are well broken. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. Hi. Taplin. 


Notes from Baden-Baden. 


SOME thirty years ago autumn-flowering Crocuses were a 
rarity, even in the best botanical establishments. Mr. George 
Maw collected, elucidated and figured these little floral beauties 
in his splendid work on this genus, and afterward liberally dis- 
tributed living bulbs. Since that time they have become better 
appreciated, and those flowering in the fall were welcomed 
because they enliven our gardens at a time when flowers of 
this class are not common. Among the many species and 
varieties which have flowered here since August, I may spe- 
cially mention C. vallicola, flowers white, with faint lines of a 
dark shade and yellow blotches in the throat. Some varieties 
flower in August; some are still in flower the last week of 
October. C. pulchellusis pretty, and freely producesits flowers of 
a color which might be called Crocus-blue. C. longiflorus isa 
charming species of robust constitution, having flowers 
of a very delicate lilac-purple. C. sativus Taitii is a variety 
discovered by Mr. Tait, of Oporto, in Portugal; the flowers 
are deeper in tint than those of the type. Close to this come 
C. Cartwrightianus and its variety albus. Both are close to 
C. sativus, but differ in color and shape; the dark red stamens 
on the lilac and white groundwork are a lovely combination. 
C. iridiflorus majus is also a very desirable species ; it is nearly 
twice the size of the type ; theinner segments are pale, the outer 
deep blue, with a tinge of purple ; it is a beautiful variety and 
different in form from any other. The largest and most showy 
is C. speciosus Aitchisoni, originally found in Persia by Mr. 
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Aitchison, Surgeon-General of the English expeditions in Af- 
ghanistan, Itis a very large, free-flowering variety, and shows 
to best advantage when planted closely. I must not forget the 
bright and deep purple-flowered C, medius, from the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

Galanthus Olge Regine has been in flower since 15th 
September, and must be considered the earliest autumn-flow- 
ering Snowdrop, for, owing to adverse weather, it seems to be 
later than usual. G. nivalis Octobrensis, which has hitherto 
been considered the earliest, is just showing buds. Kniphofia 
Nelsoni is still full of flowers. Opinions differ as to its deco- 
rative value, but, in my estimation, it is the very loveliest of 
all Kniphofias as yet introduced. The elegant narrow spikes 
show different shades of bright scarlet more intensely colored 
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Correspondence. 


Golden-rod Killing Horses. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—An article under the above heading has appeared in 
several newspapers, and, perhaps, the presentation of the facts 
of the case may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

During the past four years a large number of horses have 
died in the northern part of this state from the ravages of a 
disease which has baffled the skill of veterinarians, and I have 
been called upon to make investigations as to the cause and 
nature of the malady. At first it was thought to be anthrax, 
and samples of the blood and sections from the spleen and 
other internal organs were sent to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and to Dr. Russell, of the State University, for bac- 
teriological examination. Numerous bacteria were found, but 
the bacillus anthracis was not present. 

The horses affected were in the majority of cases heavy 
draught horses from the lumber camps. These animals were 
brought from the woods in the spring, usually in good condi- 
tion, and turned out to pasture. Most of them were fed grain 
while on pasture. On the farm of Mr. C. F. ae reo m Hay- 
ward, Wisconsin, over seventy horses have died during the 
past four years from this peculiar malady. The pasture con- 
tained about four hundred acres, three hundred acres of 
which had been broken and seeded to Timothy. Adjoining 
this was one hundred acres of ‘“slashings,” or land from 
which the timber had been cut, but which had never been 
broken. This was thickly covered with Golden-rod. On one 
side of the farm is a lake with a clean gravel bottom and shore. 
The lake is fed bysprings. There is no marsh or low land on 
the farm. Upon investigation I became convinced that the 
cause of the trouble was to be found either in the food or 
water, and watched the horses closely for several days, and 
saw them eating the Golden-rod greedily—some of them, 
especially those affected, seeming to prefer the plant to any- 
thing else. 

I also visited the farm of Peter Truax, near Eau Claire. 
There is no Golden-rod to be found on this farm and the dis- 
ease has not made its appearance. During the past summer 
Mr. Truax placed ten horses in pasture near by, where the 
plant was plentiful, and eight of them died during the summer 
and the remaining two are affected. When the healthy horses 
are taken from the pasture in the fall the disease disappears. 
None of the animals attacked by the malady have recovered, 
and medicinal treatment does not seem to produce any bene- 
ficial effect. 

Symptoms: The animal appears dull, ears drooped, temper- 
ature elevated, ranging from 103° to 107°, Fahrenheit, during 
the entire course of tle disease. The visible mucous mem- 
branes are pallid. On the mucous membranes of the vulva 
small petechial spots are seen. Occasionally the legs swell 
and cedematous enlargements appear under the abdomen. 
The appetite remains fairly good during the entire course of 
the disease. Emaciation takes place rapidly as the disease 
advances. Loss of coédrdination with staggering gait. Death 
takes place in from two weeks to two months from the onset. 

Post mortem : On cutting open the body the blood appears 
to be completely disintegrated, resembling ordinary blood 
serum. Intestines bloodless, with numerous petechial spots 
on the mucous membrane. Spleen enlarged, weighing from 
six to ten pounds. No structural changes apparent to the 
naked eye. The lungs and kidneys apparently normal. The 
brain and spinal cord were not examined. 

I am fully convinced that this disease is due either to some 
poisonous principle in the plant or some parasitic fungus 
upon the surface of the same. It is now too late in the season. 
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for any investigation to be carried on in this direction this 

year, but I intend to have the matter thoroughly investigated 

next summer. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. F.L. Scott. 


[It would be interesting to know which one of the many 
species of Solidago is suspected of causing this disease ; 
and whether horses are similarly affected in other sections 
of the country where this species grows in pasture lands. 
—Ep. } 


Notes on the Western Apple Crop. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The following remarks apply especially to the upper 
sections of Kansas, but are, no doubt, more or less accurate 
for adjacent sections of Oklahoma, Nebraska and Missouri : 

In the territory mentioned apples have become an important 
export crop within the last few years, so that there are numer- 
ous large orchards. Last spring, 1895, a very heavy crop was 
set, but the apples fell rapidly throughout the spring, and con- 
tinued to fall until late in the summer, when the entire crop 
had disappeared from the trees. In order to reach a tolerably 
satisfactory explanation of these facts it is necessary to under- 
stand the attendant meteorological conditions. These were 
about as follows: A phenomenally severe drought prevailed 
during the fall of 1894, the following winter and the spring of 
1895, and this was not broken till July 1st, at which time heavy 
and constant rains supervened. Moreover, this special season 
of drought had been preceded by two years in which hot winds 
and lack of rain had reduced the vitality of Apple-trees to 
much below their ordinary condition. 

It is quite in accord with common experience that trees like 
these, debilitated and dying, and especially affected by drought, 
should manifest an unusual tendency to fruit-production. Fol- 
lowing upon this it was not strange that weak and dying trees 
still er with water should be utterly unable to nourish 
the heavy fruit crop which they had set, and that many of the 
young apples should be dropped from the sheer inability of 
the tree to keep them growing. But it is not so evident why, 
after the hanging —- had been more than decimated, and 
after abundant rains had begun, the remaining fruits should 
continue to fall. On this point the following explanation is 
suggested: that the sudden supply of water to the trees set 
them to the production of new wood, and that the newly set 
up vegetative energies of the tree still further diminished the 
supply of nourishment at the disposal of the fruit by diverting 
it to foliage and wood-growth. This view of the case makes 
us able to refer it also to well-established horticultural princi- 
ples. Itis a good old maxim of the German botanists and 
gardeners that fruit-plants should be freely watered during the 
period when they set fruit, and that the water-supply should be 
gradually withheld with the later development of the crop. 
Exactly opposite conditions prevailed with this P pyre apple 
crop; and it is certain that some causes operated powerfully 
to the detriment of the fruit set, for almost the entire crop was 
dropped earlier than usual—that is, prematurely. 

A severe frost which occurred on the 12th of May has been 
suggested by some as an additional cause of the -trouble in 
peg but its responsibility in the case has not been veri- 

ed, so far as I know. F. A. Waugh. 


Manhattan, Kansas. 


The Lily Melpomene. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Mr. Allen has done well to call attention to the error 
that crept in in my notes on Lilies in a recent issue of GARDEN 
AND ForEST. He is quite right in stating that this Lily is not 
of hybrid origin, but merely a seed variation from L. specio- 
sum. I had in mind when writing L. Parkmanni, and so the 
two were mixed mentally. Can any one tell where the true 
Melpomene of Hovey can be obtained? It does not seem to 
be in any lists which I have seen, and I have never known it 
but by repute. L. Parkmanni, I fear, we shall never see again 
in gardens; the whole stock was purchased from Parkman 
by an English firm, and I saw the whole stock with them this 
summer, and they assured me that it was impossible either to 
propagate it or make it grow in any situation, and it was 
dwindling away visibly, only a few remaining to mark the spot 
where it was planted. There seems to have been a prepon- 
derance of the blood of L. auratum in the hybrid, or, at any 
rate, it has inherited this fatal characteristic of that species, and 
the place that knew it will shortly know it no more. It is a pity 
that this, one of the reminders of a man of genius, should thus 
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perish, and so soon, but we are fortunate in having other 
plants, like the Pyrus and the Poppy, which bear his name. 
South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Orpet. 


Poison Sumach Once More. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—To what you have published on Rhus-poisoning allow 
me to add that I recall, at least, three cases in which the affec- 
tion occurred without renewed exposure, usually at a year’s 
interval, but in the last case which has recently left our hospi- 
tal, this being the fifth attack, only three months intervened. 
It is a curious fact that the same portion of the body—in the 
case above, the left arm—was invariably affected. It may be 
of some service to future victims to know that applications of 
spirits of turpentine made early, and, if possible, before vesi- 
cation takes place, will relieve, if it does not wholly prevent, 
future suffering. Timothy E. Wilcox, 

Fort Schuyler, N. Y. Surgeon, U. S. A. 


Exhibitions. 
The St. Louis Flower Show. 


HE most beautiful flower show I have seen this fall was 

that held in the Entertainment Hall of the Exposition Build- 
ing in St. Louis, beginning November 13th. The excellent 
general effect was due partly to the size and shape of the hall, 
but more still to the judicious and tasteful distribution of the 
exhibits. Specimen Chrysanthemum plants filled the dress 
circle, while displays for cut flowers were placed in the par- 
quet and on the stage, in the rear of which were banked 
Begonias, Ferns, Palms, Araucarias and other specimen plants, 
entered in competition for the Shaw premiums. Pink Chrys- 
anthemums were sufficiently in evidence to give variety to 
the prevailing white and yellow, but crimson colors were 
scarce, and of bronze blooms there were scarcely any worthy 
of note beyond a dozen flowers of Charles Davis and Bronze 
Giant. Mr. Hill’s Louise D. Black, of an indescribable hue, 
was shown in admirable form. The only cut blooms of the 
hairy type were two or three of L’Enfant des Deux Mondes. 

The best specimen plant was an unnamed variety exhibited 
by Vaughan, of Chicago, and it took the premium for the best 
plant of any color. The same exhibitor took the first prize for 
the best white-flowered plant with a specimen of L. Channing, 
and Andrew Meyer, of St. Louis, took first prize for the best 
yellow-flowered and best pink-flowered plants, with fine bushes 
of Harry Sunderbruch and Viviand Morel. A fine specimen 
of Louis Boehmer, with flowers of first-rate color, was notable 
as the only example of this variety exhibited. 

Of the cut flowers, Golden Wedding and The Queen were 
most successful, but Ivory, Minnie Wanamaker, Niveum, Mrs. 
Robert Craig and Mrs. Jerome Jones, among the white varie- 
ties, were conspicuously good. A new form of The Queen 
was exhibited by the Michel Plant and Bulb Company, of St. 
Louis, in which the centre of every flower was filled with a 
tuft of florets somewhat longer than the others, and similar 
tufts on different parts of the several flowers projecting beyond 
the evenly incurved outer petals gave them a distinct expres- 
sion. Philadelphia, as here seen, did not make a good im- 
pression, on account of its undecided color, although it is 
beautiful and distinct in form. Flowers of Eugene Daille- 
douze were not quite up to the standard as to size, but this 
seemed owing to the fact that the blooms were not as far ad- 
vanced as in former years; it is a great favorite here. Major 
Bonnaffon was as good as ever, and more even in size and 
development. Harry Sunderbruch, when well grown, main- 
tains its good qualities, and by retail growers here issaid to be 
the best market yellow. Challenge was seen to better advan- 
tage than heretofore, although a still later date would have 
helped it. A few fully blowm flowers of this variety were a 
revelation of its possibilities, as the greenish centres were 
replaced by florets all of the same deep chrome-yellow as the 
body of the flowers and showing no trace of aneye. Viviand 
Morel was so abundantly exhibited that it practically seemed 
the only pink flower, and it was remarkably even in size and 
color. 

A notable feature of the cut-flower show was an exhibition 
of fifty blooms on long stems. The colors were white and 
yellow, the varieties used being mainly The Queen and E. 
Dailledouze, with a few flowers of Mrs. Robert Craig and 
Pitcher & Manda at the base of the mass. With this exhibi- 
tion, Messrs. W. J. & M.I. Vesey, of Fort Wayne, took the first 
prize in the class for growers. Other winners of first prizes for 
cut blooms were William Schray, St. Louis ; Mr. Chalfant, of 
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Springfield, Missouri, and the St. Clair Floral Company, of 
Belleville, Illinois. A seedling named by the latter company 
St. Clair received a certificate. The flower is a ball-shaped 
Japanese, with long, narrow, rolled florets that stand out 
evenly and full so that it shows no eye. It is quite distinct in 
form, but as its color is not of the best its value for commer- 
cial p es is questionable. 
A unique collection from Santa Barbara, California, com- 
poses thirty-seven plants, not yet introduced into cultivation, 
om Dr. E. F. Franceschi, well known to the botanists of 
Europe and America. They were entered for the Shaw medal 
for ‘a plant of decided merit for cultivation, not previously an 
article of North American commerce.” Some of these are 
recommended by Dr. Franceschi as suitable for pot-culture 
and likely to become useful as florists’ plants, and all of them 
may be counted upon to flourish in southern California and 
some of our southern states, so that the collection had a gen- 
eral interest besides its unquestioned botanical importance. 
The following plants may be named as among the most 
interesting of the collection: Albizzia occidentalis, an ever- 
green tree of elegant shape, with fragrant cream-colored 
owers, interesting botanically as the only American species 
of the genus, which, until recently, was supposed to be con- 
fined to Africa and Asia. Celosia floribunda, a shrubby Cocks- 
comb, which attainsa height of six to nine feet, and is very 
showy while in bloom. The shining black seeds are used as 
food for canary birds. Dendrocalamus membranaceus, a 
giant Bamboo, from Burma, which is likely to be hardy in 
the south. Lagerstrcemia Flos Regine, an Indian tree, which 
is there considered to be one of the most beautiful when in 
flower, the terminal panicles being two feet long, and the 
mauve-colored flowers three inches across. Leptosyne gigan- 
tea, a most remarkable composite from Santa Cruz len with 
a stout whitish trunk six to nine feet high, crowned with a 
dense head of feathery leaves and lateral umbels of large, 
bright yellow sweet-scented flowers. Lyonothamnus floribun- 
dus, an extraordinary tree never before introduced into culti- 
vation, although it has been known for some time and is 
figured in Professor Sargent’s Silva of North America. It 
attains a height of thirty to fifty feet and has a straight trunk ; 
the young growth is covered with reddish hair and exhales an 
aromatic odor; the glossy evergreen leaves are finely cut and 
fern-like, and every branchlet is crowned with a terminal 
umbel of white flowers four to five inches across, Where this 
plant is not hardy it ought to be an elegant pot-plant. Physalis 
labra, called in Lower California, of which it is a native, 
Tomate oloroso, the whole plant being musk-scented ; it is of 
a bluish color and bears yellow flowers and red edible fruit. 
Sapindus utilis,a native of southern China, which has been 
cultivated in Algeria for its saponaceous qualities. It bears 
berries when it is only eight to ten years old, which are said to 
be very valuable for the amount of Saponine they contain. 
Brighton, Ills. Ff. W. 


Palms in New York. 


HE exhibition which occupied the Grand Central Palace in 
Lexington Avenue for thelast ten days was an unusual one 

for this season, when the glare of the Chrysanthemum is in the 
ascendant. Mr. Manda’s show was one where handsome 
specimens and decorative tropical plants were the leading fea- 
tures, with incidental collections of fine flowers as a secondary 
feature. This hall, while ample in its floor-space, does not 
lend itself to broad effects as does the lofty arena of the Madi- 
son Square Garden. On its spacious floor, however, Mr. 
Manda exhibited a very fine and, in fact, remarkable collection of 
plants, considering that they were drawn from his own stock. 
The arrangement of the main hall was in masses of plants in 
beds of varying design, with irregular paths between them, 
while in the side wings were various detailed specimens of 
plants, interesting on account of some eccentricity or some 
economic value. Such an arrangement has its advantages 
and its defects. Its advantage is that the casual stroller is im- 
pressed by the great masses of fine foliage and color; but the 
plant lover misses the individuality of the handsome plants 
which are necessarily confused in the massing. The most 
striking feature of the show was a number of very large speci- 
men Palms, many of which were from the Baldwin collection 
in Philadelphia. One of the most striking of these was a 
Chamzrops gracilis, about twelve feet high and in perfect con- 
dition, a most distinct and ceful Palm, with finely cut 
leaves. A spineless form of Livistona Chinensis was repre- 
sented by two handsome specimens of about a dozen leaves 
each and of great spread, as this form has unusually long 
petioles, about twelve feet in this case. The Cycas revoluta, 
from the Tilden collection, was an old specimen with a trunk 
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six feet long and a head in perfect condition. This has 
acquired a local celebrity lately as having once been a 

sion of Washington. A most interesting plant wasa specimen 
of Cocos Weddelliana in fruit. In spite of the great abundance 
of these plants one seldom sees an old specimen as large as 
this, about six feet high, in perfect condition, and it seems to 
seldom fruit in cultivation. There were also fine examples of 
Pritchardia macrocarpa, Livistona rotundifolia, Phoenix recli- 
nata, Sabal umbraculifera, Chamzrops excelsa, Ceroxylon 
andicola, the lower side of pinnz silvery white, Calamus 
calicarpus, Astrocaryum Mexicanum, a very distinct Palm with 
aspinystem. Such well-known plants as ‘Kentia Belmoreana, 
Pandanus utilis, Areca lutescens were represented by superb 
specimens. 

The masses of plants were composed variously either of 
Ferns, Crotons, Draczenas, Marantas, whose names are mostly 
familiar to fanciers of greenhouse plants, all in fine varieties 
and often in good specimens. Chrysanthemums were to be 
seen in specimen plants and single flowers, but the daintiest 
effect was found in a bank which masked the’ front of the 
stage, where, with a background of mirrors and among fine 
Ferns and much decorative foliage, were arranged many 
Orchids in bloom. Minute electric lights disposed throughout 
the mass helped the mirrors to give a reflection of the rear 
view of the plants, thus doubling the apparent depth of the 
group and more than doubling its effect. Here were choice 

ypripediums, Zygopetalums, Oncidiums, Lzlias and Dendro- 
biums in dainty array, all, perhaps, the more enjoyable in 
—— with the masses of green to be seen in every other 

irection. 


Recent Publications. 


Agricultural Calendar for 1896. By F. W. Woll. New 
York : John Wiley & Sons. 

This is an admirable reference-book for farmers, in which 
many of the essential facts relating to agriculture are 
arranged either in tables or in other convenient forms for 
reference. It contains the latest information in regard to 
feeding standards for various farm animals, with instruc- 
tive notes on the characteristics of different breeds, the 
remedies for their common diseases and hints on their 
general care. All the ordinary facts about seeding and 
seed mixtures, the proper distances for planting vegetables 
and trees, with the average yields per acre of different 
crops, tables of noxious weeds, the most approved treat- 
ment for insects and fungi, rules for mixing and applying 
fertilizers, large numbers of statistics and general tables 
and concise treatment of such subjects as drainage, road- 
making, farm machinery, etc.—all this and much more are 
clearly and concisely set forth. The book closes with a 
directory in which the faculties and courses of study in the 
different agricultural colleges are given, a list of the experi- 
ment stations and their officers, the secretaries of the horti- 
cultural societies and other organizations, and a catalogue 
of the chief agricultural and horticultural papers. In fact, 
the book is full of just such information as any one inter- 
ested in rural affairs needs, and it cannot but be helpful to 
every intelligent farmer or fruit-grower. 


Notes. 


Professor Marshall Ward has been chosen to fill the chair of 
botany in the University of Cambridge made vacant by the 
death of Professor Babbington. 


Professor A. J. McClatchie, of the Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has issued in separate form his Flora of Pasadena and 
vicinity, first published in Reid’s History of Pasadena. Unlike 
most American local floras, it enumerates the plants of the 
lower as well as of the higher orders. 


Two weeks ago in these columns the beauty of the autumn 
foliage of our native Leucothoé acuminata was discussed. In 
the Arnold Arboretum last week some of the plants had lost 
their foliage, but on others the leaves were still green near the 
base of the stems, while on the upper part of the plant they 
were either bright scarlet or just turning from green to scarlet. 
A light fall of snow served to increase their beauty. 


In semi-tropical spots, found all through the San Joaquin 
Valley, California, Lemons and Oranges flourish as well as in 
Southern California. The first shipment of oranges to San 
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Francisco this season came from Porterville, Tulare County, 
in the heart of this great valley. The orange season of South- 
ern California is three or four weeks earlier than usual this 
year, owing to the effects of the hot north winds. The fruit 
promises to be unusually good in quality, and the yield one- 
third larger than it was last year. 


String beans from Charleston have reached here frozen, and 
were, of course, unmarketable, but the cooler weather has 
generally stimulated the vegetable trade. Cucumbers are com- 
ing from Florida and sell for sixty cents a dozen at retail. 
Tomatoes from the same state cost twenty cents a pound ; 
large, firm eggplants, the best seen here this season, can be 
had for fifteen to twenty cents each ; new peppers bring fifty 
cents adozen, peas $1.50 a k, and the last okra of the sea- 
son eighty cents a hundred. Tomatoes are coming also from 
California in refrigerator cars. These are of superior quality, 
well ripened and heavy, and readily command thirty cents a 
pound at retail. Choice celery from Rochester costs $1.00 for 
a dozen stalks, and New Jersey celery, in packages of four 
stalks, eighteen cents. Sweet potatoes, from Vineland, sell for 
thirty cents a half-peck; cauliflower, from Long Island, at 
twenty-five cents each ; and Jerusalem artichokes, from New 
oe at fifteen cents a quart. Cultivated mushrooms cost 

1.00 a pound, the season for the field crop having ended with 
the arrival of cold weather. 


A few Easter Beurre pears were included in six car-loads of 
fruit received here from California last week, grapes compris- 
ing the main shipments. But, although the season for Cali- 
fornia fruits is almost ended, the wholesale auction-houses are 
even more busy now than during the summer months. At 
the sale of a cargo from Jamaica one day last week, 7,000 
packages of fruit were sold in an hour and ten minutes, and 
$30,000 changed hands. The same firm during the entire 
week disposed of 48,929 packages in auction sales, which oc- 
cupied fourteen hours and a half, the sales aggregating nearly 
$150,000. Jamaica oranges show a marked improvement in 

uality and condition, and prices have advanced $2.00 a barrel. 
Other fruits coming from the same island now are tangerines, 

rape-fruit, shaddocks, many of which have a diameter of ten 
inches or more, and bananas. The highest-grade oranges 
have been selling for $6.50 a barrel, wholesale ; grape-fruit for 
$8.50, and bananas for $1.2234 a bunch. The Keuka Lake dis- 
trict is now supplying the best domestic grapes, and small 
baskets of Niagaras are still occasionally seen for twenty-five 
cents, Catawbas and Concords costing fifteen and twenty cents. 
Strawberries from California, of fairly good quality, sell for 
forty-five cents a box. 


Mr. Charles W. Garfield is the editor of an interesting de- 
rtment in the Michigan Cyclist called the Road and Roadside. 
fn a recent number of the paper Mr. Garfield makes a strong 
rotest against the defacement of highways by advertising on 
ences and buildings, or on trees and other natural objects. 
He cites as an example a large rock by a wayside which had 
long served as a landmark and came to be an object of his- 
torical interest, while its striking form and the rich color of its 
lichens have given pleasure to all who passed it. In an hour 
the rock was scraped bare, and it was then covered witha 
blaze of pigments to celebrate some man’s baking powder or 
pills or superior coffins. But, besides the defacement of 
natural objects at prominent points like street crossings, large 
signboards are now erected, on which space is sold to adver- 
tisers, and these uncouth creations are not only direct blem- 
ishes upon the landscape, but they shut out the beautiful 
effects of the scenery beyond them. Mr. Garfield writes of a 
beautiful turn in a highway about the bend of a small stream, 
where from one point an interesting view of the water-border, 
with its drooping shrubs and tracery of Ferns, could be seen 
from the carriage. One day an immense sign was placed so 
as to directly hide this view. It was placed there simply be- 
cause it was in the direction where people loved to look, and 
a maker of boots and shoes planted his business face where it 
was an insult to every lover of nature who d that way. 
Certainly, this method of advertising is a flagrant abuse of the 
rights of the people who drive or walk over the country high- 
ways, since it deprives them of the quiet enjoyment of the 
natural beauty which is theirs by inheritance. 


In the death of Calvert Vaux, who was accidentally drowned 
near this city last Wednesday, the profession of landscape art 
in this country has suffered an almost irreparable loss. Born 
in London almost seventy-one years ago, he had already 
achieved distinction in his profession as an architect, when at 
the age of twenty-four he accepted an invitation from Andrew 
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J. Downing to come to this country as his business associate. 
He had a talent for landscape-painting and an appreciative 
love of scenery, which enabled him to combine effectually 
natural objects and artificial structures. For several years the 
two artists were successful colaborers in the field of landscape 
art, and at the time of Downing’s untimely death in 1854 they 
were engaged in designing and constructing the unds 
about the Capitol and Smithsonian Institute, in Washington, 
the most important work of the kind which had yet been at- 
tempted in this country. Meanwhile, the gathering sentiment 
in favor of spacious and accessible city parks which had found 
expression in the eloquent letters of Downing at last secured, 
through legislative action, the purchase for a public pleasure- 
— of the rectangular piece of land now known as Central 

ark. In 1858 the city authorities selected, out of thirty-three 
designs offered in competition for the new park, the one 
signed “ Greensward,” which was the joint work of Frederick 
Law Olmsted and Calvert Vaux, and Central Park as we know 
it to-day is the realization of this design in its essential fea- 
tures. This was the earliest example in this country of a public 
park conceived and treated as a consistent work of landscape 
art, and the first attempt in any country to plan a spacious 
pleasure-ground which should have the charm of simple 
natural scenery while it met the requirements of complete 
enclosure by a compactly built city. No one can read the 
original plan as presented for competition without feel- 
ing how thoroughly an experience of nearly forty years has 
justified the forethought of the young artists, or without 
a sense of gratitude to them that our first great park, which 
has to such an extent furnished a stimulus and a standard to 
other American cities for similar undertakings for all time to 
come, was a work of such simplicity, dignity, refinement and 
strength. It may be added that this *‘Greensward” plan, 
together with other reports on Central Park, on Morningside 
and Riverside Parks of this city, on parks in Brooklyn, Albany, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other cities, both in this country 
and the Dominion of Canada, by the same authors, contain a 
consistent body of doctrine relating to public pleasure grounds, a 
systematic theory of park art with illustrative examples which 
is unique and invaluable. Mr. Vaux has been a member of 
many important commissions, and he acted as landscape ad- 
viser for the Niagara Falls Reservation, but for more than 
thirty years his best work and thought has been steadily given 
to this city, where, as landscape architect of the Depart. 
ment of Parks, he has designed many minor parks and squares 
as they have been acquired, and. has completed the details of 
the larger ones. He had the genuine creative faculty which 
gave the stamp of originality to all his work, and a severity of 
taste which preserved it from anything like eccentricity or 
extravagance ; and while thus fully equipped on theartistic side 
he had a fertility of resource and an unflagging industry 
which enabled him to grapple successfully wit all the com- 
plicated practical problems of his profession. 

In private life Mr. Vaux was a man of singular modesty, 
gentleness and sincerity, and while his learning and accom- 
plishments gave him an assured position in the republic of letters 
and of art, his kindly and unselfish disposition endeared him to 
every one with whom he was closely associated. Asa city 
official he was a model of intelligent zeal and sturdy integrity, 
and no man in public life was ever more loyal to his duty or 
to his art. More than once, when some construction affecting 
the design of the parks was undertaken against his advice, he 
promptly nee but in every instance he was quickly rein- 
stated in obedience to a vigorous demand of the people of the 
city, who felt assured that while his counsel prevailed their 
pleasure-grounds were safe. To Calvert Vaux, more than to 
any other one man, this city owes a debt of gratitude for the 
fact that Central Park, in spite of attacks on every side, has 
been held so secure against harmful invasion and has been 
developed so strictly on the lines of its original artistic con- 
ception. 


A cablegram received in Boston last week announced the 
death at Portsmouth, England, on the 18th instant, of Mr.C. L. At- 
kinson, who for many years had charge of Mr. John L. Gardner's 
estate in Brookline, Massachusetts, and was one of the best 
known and most skillful gardeners that America has seen, 
Not only was Mr. Atkinson a remarkably good gardener in all 
branches of the profession, but he was a genial, generous and 
intelligent man, full of interesting information about gardens 
and gardening in this country and in his native England, 
which in conversation he was always willing to impart in a 


picturesque, and often highly entertaining, manner. An honor 
to the profession, he will be missed and sincerely mourned by 
his friends and associates in the neighborhood of Boston. 
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